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THE CONNECTION OF RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES. 
“In doctrine showing uncorruptness.”—Titus ii. 7. 
No subject surpasses, in importance, that of ious doctrine. 
i stern if 


igious doctrine may be defined, the science of If eter- 
nal life is the greatest of all interests, then is the 1 = derapen 
to this subject the greatest of all themes. Hence cti 
warnings of the Bible in regard to this matter. “TI give you good 
doctrine ; forsake not my law.” cae thou "the things whi 
become sound doctrine.” “ Take unto thyself, and unto thy 
doctrine.” And the text, “In doctrine showing uncorruptness,” 
Doctrine is important as it influences practice, and practice influences 
destiny. Great care, therefore, should be taken to cherish the doc- 
trines of religion in their purity. __ 

There is another consideration to be taken into the account. The 
doctrines of religion have an intimate connection with each other, 
and lend each other mutual aid and support. No doctrine of reli- 

ion stands alone, or can be viewed BL and appear in its true 
ht. It must be viewed in its just connection with the other 
doctrines, and in the light which this connection sheds upon 
it. The doctrines of religion eomprise one grand, systematic, and 
- harmonious whole; every part of which borrows some features of its 
character from its connection with the other parts, and the whole be- 
ing always more or less affected by the treatment which any part re- 
ceives. hee ke j 
That there is such connection existifig Between the doctrines 
of religion ; that they aré one grand har. us System, with mutual 
dependences and relationships ; yea em: Cemendatonn 
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the character of God from whom they come. God is a God of order, 
and not of confusion. And,inno department of his works should we 
expect order, system, more strikingly to exist, than in the assemblage 
of doctrines which he communicates to his intelligent creatures to guide 
them to eternal life. It is very true, that the order here mentioned is not 
always apparent in the outward form of these doctrines; in the time and 
manner of stating them in the Bible: any more than order is always 
observable in the outward appearance of things in nature. In both 
cases, there might be an intention on the part of God—probably was— 
to leave some subjects in a measure of obscurity, with the express 
view of calling forth the activity and research of his creatures to un- 
derstand them. “It is the glory of God to conceal a thing ;” and 
the honor and happiness of man to search out the wisdom of his works. 
And in both nature and revelation, as the search goes forward, there 
will be found, lying at the bottom, a deep principle of order ; a uni- 
versal regard to system, symmetry, proportion ; a connection, or link- 
ing things together in mutual relationships ; a making them to depend 
on each other, and to lend a combined influence to the accomplish- 
ment of a common and grand result. 

See this in the natural world. Look at the members of the human 
body. What proportion they bear to each other. And how are 
they all adapted to act together for the accomplishment of the great 

urposes of life. And who can touch one of these members to injure 
it, but the others share in the injury? As the Apostle expresses 
it, “If one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
Look at the different parts of the solar system. How do they 
all mutually act upon each other, and conspire together to a com- 
mon end. And who could tear away one part, without sending 
disorder through the whole? Blot out the sun, and there would be 
no centre of attraction to hold the rest together. Blot out any 

lanet, and the general balance will be destroyed, irregularity be 
introduced, and the end of the whole defeated. 

Now just so is it with the doctrines of religion. They comprise a 
well balanced and harmonious whole, with mutual relationships and 
dependences, acting together towards a common and grand result ; 
and no one of them can be touched, but the others will feel the de- 
ranging influence, and the whole suffer a diminution of its power, 
and perhaps an entire loss of its power, to accomplish the ends for 
which these doctrines were revealed. As the doctrine of the physical 
universe, therefore, should be accurately understood, and every part of 
it allowed its just place, so is the doctrine of the spiritual universe 
entitled to the same treatment. And even more so, as the interests of 
our spiritual being are greater than any other. The ancient caution 
in regard to the tabernacle and its furniture, shows the mind of God 
on this subject, and was designed to beget in the minds of his creatures 
habits of carefulness and accuracy in respect to all religious matters. 
“ See, saith he, that thou make all things according to the pattern 
showed to thee in the mount.” The mind of God is the leading mind 
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of the universe. It is all-comprehending. The views of God, there- 
fore, are all right views. And the wisdom of his creatures is to fol- 
low whither he leads; to apprehend things exactly in the light in 
which he exhibits them. So his injunction a little subsequently. 
“ Ye shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 
shall ye diminish aught from it.” And also at the close of the 
sacred volume. “If any man shall add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are written in this book.” God 
here warns his creatures, in the most impressive manner, to let the 
system of religious doctrines stand exactly as he has revealed it, and 
to imbibe and cherish all its parts in their purity. No one can add, or 
take away, without introducing an influence that tends to derange 
the whole system, and defeat the high and momentous ends it was 
revealed to accomplish. 

Take several specific points for the illustration of the subject here 
stated. 

I. Suppose a man denies the existence of a God. This denial, it 
needs no argument to show, will derange,—nay, even destroy, —all 
religious doctrines, of every description whatever, along with it. 
This is blotting the sun from the centre: and, this done, whatever of 
beauty and brilliancy has existed around it, disappears, and is seen 
no more. 

II. Suppose a man denies the Bible to be the word of God. Here 
also, of course, he sweeps away at a stroke all the doctrines which it 
is the peculiar province and glory of the Bible to teach. The foun- 
dation gone, the superstructure perishes with it. 

These, it is true, are extreme cases. Others may not be so sweep- 
ing. Still others are not without their deleterious influence of this 
description. 

Ill. Take the doctrine of the universal providence of God. The 
Bible teaches it. “Not a sparrow falleth on the ground without your 
father—The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” Let this 
doctrine be denied. Let the position be assumed, that God concerns 
himself only with greater events, while with smaller occurrences he 
has no connection. What will follow? It will follow, first, that 
there is a large class of benefits daily coming in upon us, for which 
we are under no obligation to God. What comes to us through 
channels with which God has no connection, imposes upon us no ob- 
ligation with respect to him. In respect to a large part of our means of 
existence, therefore,—all that part which is made up of incidents be- 
neath the divine notice,—we may live as atheists, and be blameless. 
It will follow, secondly, that no confidence can be placed in the pro- 
vidential government of God. Every one knows that small events 
are often productive of very serious and momentous consequences. 
“Behold,” says a sacred writer, “how great a matter a little fire 
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kindleth !” Now if this first kindling is not noticed by God,—if it 
belongs to parts of his creation over which his providence does not 
extend,—who shall assure us that, in its progress, it will not lay waste 
many precious, invaluable interests? Who shall assure us that thou- 
sands of such fires will not break out at the same moment, and the 
universe be wrapped in one grand conflagration before the time? 
Deny a universal providence, and you deny the only agency that can 
guide the universe in safety, and open the way for fs Pcl 
ment and ruin. A foundation-stone in the temple of truth is re- 
moved, and quickly the entire splendid edifice is prostrate in the dust. 

IV. The same might be said of the sovereignty of God: by which 
is meant, not an arbitrary proceeding, in disregard of the dictates of 
justice, and wisdom, and love ; but a proceeding dictated by the very 
highest perfection which God possesses. The sovereignty of God is, 
his acting from the resources of his own infinite mind ; his doing, in 
every case, what his all-comprehending intelligence, his all-pervading 
wisdom, and his all-abounding goodness, determine to be best. Sup- 
pose God were to act on any other principle than this, what would 
be the result? Suppose he were to consult any created mind, and 
follow its wishes, would the universe be safe? Where would be the 
doctrine of confidence in God, and the stability of his affairs? 
Where would be the doctrine, that, “ Of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things: to whom be glory for ever?’ The sover- 
eignty of God injures no creature: but on the contrary, renders every 
virtuous creature safe ; and further still, gives eternal life to countless 
millions of ill deserving. The sovereignty of God interferes with 
the moral freedom of no creature: but on the contrary, first ordained 
and constituted that freedom, and will guard it while the universe en- 
dures. The sovereignty of God denied, the worship of God is de- 
stroyed, and all that clusters around the Divine Being, rendering him 
an object of praise, disappears. 

V. Take the doctrine of the immortality of the human soul. Let this 
be denied. Who does not see that the denial makes the whole sys- 
tem of one’s religious views altogether different from what it would 
be were this doctrine admitted? If man has no soul, and has before 
him no hereafter, what is there left worthy the name of religion ? 
He may, indeed, allow that there is a God, and that it is his duty to 
pay him some passing regard. But man, reduced to an insect of a 
day, all those duties and observances which have reference to a fu- 
ture and endless state of being, are to him of no use. They fall from 
his mind, and constitute no more any part of his religious system, if 
religious system he may be said yet to possess. No soul, no care of 
the soul, of course, is needful. Man, but a more splendid brute, may 
live, and may die, like the brute. No longer immortal, provisions 
for his immortality no longer have place. The rejection of this one 
doctrine, therefore,—man’s immortality,—destroys, essentially and 
for ever, the whole system of religion contained in the Bible. This 
one stone removed from the arch, the whole structure quickly lies in 
ruins, 
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VI. See the same thing in respect to another point. I allude to 
the doctrine of human depravity:—the doctrine of a universal and 
total depravity—an entire extinction of holiness in the heart, an en- 
tire alienation of the mind from God. Thisis what the Bible teaches. 
“ You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins.” 
‘“‘ That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit.” Let this doctrine be denied. Let it be asserted, 
on the contrary, that all men have yet a measure of holiness within 
them: nay, that even the worst of men have yet about them much 
more of good than of evil. What will be the influence of this posi- 
tion on the other doctrines of the Christian system ? 

Its first effect will be to destroy the doctrine of regeneration. If 
man is not “ dead,” he has no need to be “ made alive.” Heis alive 
already. If that which is“ born of the flesh” is pure, it has no need 
to be “ born of the Spirit” in order to purity. The robe of purity it 
wears already. If man has not entirely lost love to God, he has no 
need that “ the love of God be shed abroad in his heart by the Holy 
Ghost, given unto him.” That love is already there. If man is not 
entirely destitute of holiness, and under the influence of contrary af- 
fections, it cannot be said, he that “is in Christ is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away, behold, all things are become new.” It 
is not so. He that is in Christ, has nothing new in kind; but only a 
greater degree, perhaps, of that which he had before. The doctrine 
of regeneration, then,—of a “new heart and a new spirit,”’—of 
“passing from death unto life,’"—of being “a new creature in 
Christ,”—perishes at once with the denial of human depravity, deep, 
and radical, and entire. 

Another effect of such denial is, greatly to impair and weaken all 
those sentiments which may be expected to arise in the heart in view 
of salvation. If man has something of holiness by nature remaining 
within him,—nay, much more of holiness than of sin—then has he 
something in which to glory before God, and is not wholly indebted 
to grace for acceptance. If man is not wholly sinful, then his hu- 
miliation before God on account of sin, his self condemnation, his 
repentance, his sense of gratitude in view of forgiveneess, will all be 
immensely different from what they would have been, had he felt 
himself drawn up from the deep waters of entire depravity, and a 
corresponding condemnation. These graces, it is manifest, will all be 
exceedingly slight, compared with the vigor they would have pos- 
sessed in view of deliverance from a more deplorable condition. “A 
certain creditor had two debtors; the one owed him five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will 
love him most ?” Do you doubt the correctness of the answer, “He 
to whom he forgave most”? And just so with the case before us. 
The man who views himself saved from a great apostasy, will feel 
his soul deeply moved, and will utter corresponding confession, sup- 
plication, and praise. “God be merciful to me a simmer!” “ Wash 
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me thorougly from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” “ He 
brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and 
set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings. And he hath 
put a new song into my mouth, even praise unto our God.” While 
the man who views hunself as having possessed a measure of holiness 
before, and as having that holiness simply increased by visitations from 
above, will give utterance to a different strain. ‘God, I thank thee that 
Iam not as other men are. . . . I fast twice in the week, I give tithes 
of all that I possess.” Which of these two men manifests feelings 
most in accordance with the Bible, you will judge—which is most 
commended by our Savior. I adduce them as examples to illustrate 
the connection of religious doctrines, and to show how the denial of 
one leads to the denial of others, or to such modification of them as 
altogether changes their character. 

It follows, moreover, from the denial of human depravity, in the 
sense mentioned, that there is, and can be, no radical essential dis- 
tinction between good and bad men. The Bible every where sup- 
poses such distinction. It denominates them respectively, saints and 
sinners, righteous and wicked, believers and unbelievers, penitent and 
impenitent, those that fear God and those that fear him not, those who 
walk the narrow path that leadeth unto life, and those who travel the 
broad way that leadeth unto death. But, the doctrine of depravity 
denied, there is no just foundation for these representations. Sinners 
have a measure of holiness. And saints, alas! have yet a measure of 
sin. The difference, therefore, consists only in degree. And who 
shall decide what degrees of difference shall place those between 
whom they exist in different classes? Shall ten degrees of holiness 
render their possessor a good man, and the possessor of nine degrees 
be placed among the bad? Shall the former enter through the gates 
into the eternal city, and the latter be shut out from its pure abodes ? 
On what principles shall the judgment be conducted, if this view of 
the case be admitted? Where shall the line be drawn? But fur- 
ther, does not the Bible promise that the least measure of true grace 
shall increase and unfold into eternal life? that Israel’s great Restorer 
** shall not break the bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, till 
he send forth judgment unto victory”? And how shall this be ac- 
counted for, except on the supposition that good men have a charac- 
ter which differs in kind from that of bad men? that they have a 
measure of holiness, exerting a prevailing influence over their hearts 
and lives, while others have no holiness at all? There is no other 
rational solution of the matter but this. The doctrine of human de- 
pravity, then, humiliating though it be, yet, lying at the foundation of 
the Christian system—being, in fact, the very occasion in view. of 
which the whole plan of redemption was devised, and without which 
that plan had not been needed—cannot be denied, or even modified, 
without sending disorder through the whole circle of subjects with 
which it is connected. This doctrine, therefore, must stand, 
or the whole Christian system is entirely changed in its character ; 
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becomes, indeed, a measure for which there was no occasion, and for 
which there is now no use. The gospel was given to “ save the lost.” 
If men are not “lost,” the salvation proffered is not needed, and 
the system which proposes it crumbles into ruins. 

VIL. See the same thing illustrated in reference to another doc- 
trine,—that of the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ. Christ is “the 
Savior of the world.” But who is Christ? Is he to be placed among 
ereated natures ? or does he possess a nature that is uncreated ? The 
views which we entertain of his character, must necessarily modify 
our views of the whole work of mediation which he performs,—of the 
whole system of grace which he administers. Deny, then, his di- 
vinity. Make him a mere man, or a mere creature of any grade. 
What will follow ? 

It will follow, in the first place, that the love of God in giving 

him to be our Savior, i is greatly diminished. We now read, “ God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
“ Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God!” But if Christ is a mere 
man, a mere creature, there would seem not to be occasion for these 
expressions of wonder. , The love is not so amazing after all. God 
so loved the world, that he gave—Moses, gave John, gave Paul, for it! 
If Christ is but a mere creature like us, here is the measure of the 
love. It is when we make Christ the Father’s Equaz, sharing with 
him in his glory before the world was,—it is then, that we WonDER 
AT THE LOVE WHICH GAVE HIM TO BE OUR Savior. 

Deny Christ his divinity, and it follows, in the second place, that 
the glory of his works is greatly diminished. We cannot, of course, 
ascribe to him works above what the attributes he possesses will 
enable him to perform. If he is a mere creature, then he is no longer 
the Creator of the universe, nor its Sustainer, and is not to be honored 
as such. All the passages of Scripture, therefore, which declare, 
that “by him were all things created,” and that he “ upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power ;” and all which teach that “men 
should honor the Son even as they honor the Father ;” are swept 
away at a stroke, or reduced in their meaning infinitely from their 
obvious import. If Christ be not divine, then must all these ascrip- 
tions be withheld from him, and the teachings of the sacred Record be 
mutilated into a conformity with the low views entertained of his 
character. 

Equally derogatory is such denial, to the work of Christ as a Sa- 
vior. If Christ ‘be not divi ine, then there can be no atonement for the 
sins of men eflected by his sufferings and death. One creature, how- 
ever exalted, can never make atonement for the sins of another 
creature. All that he can render, is due to God on his own account. 
If Christ is a mere creature, therefore, no benefit can flow from him to 
the world in this respect. If men are ever saved, they must be saved 
without the shedding of atoning blood. They must be saved by their 
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own works—on the ground of their own worthiness before God, or 
through mercy irrespective of an atoning Mediator. And this changes 
the whole ground of obligation, and the whole song of heaven. No 
more is it to be said of Christians below, that they are “ redeemed by 
the precious blood of Christ.” And no more is it to be sung above, 
“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood.” No man would speak of being redeemed by the blood of 
Moses, the blood of John, the blood of Paul; nor of being washed 
from his sins in their blood. Nor can we reasonably speak thus of 
the blood of Christ, if he be but a creature. No more can the herald 
of the cross point to him, and exclaim, “ Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world!’ No more can he lift his eye 
and his hand upward toward him in his glory, and say, “ Who is the 
propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.” These, and all similar passages of the Bible, are to 
be set aside, or deprived of the truth they contain, the moment 
Christ is denied his divine and glorious character. 

Another consequence of such denial is, Christ can no more be 
trusted with the care of our souls in life and in death, and can no 
more be their portion in eternity. No creature is worthy of such 
confidence. ‘Cursed be he,” says the prophet, “ who trusteth in 
man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from Je- 
hovah.” All those passages of the inspired oracles, therefore, which 
invite the living and the dying to trust in Christ for salvation, and 
which promise that the heaven of believers shall consist much in the 
presence of Christ, must be struck from their places and cast away ; 
or, at least, be subjected to frittering interpretations which amount to 
essentially the same thing. If Christ is a mere creature, he can per- 
form only the works of a creature. In this world, and in heaven, he 
is but a frail being, having no overflowing grace for others, but 
needing himself to be sustained by the unseen arm. 

In a word, a denial of the divinity of Jesus Christ, carried out in its 
appropriate influence on other doctrines, changes, radically and en- 
tirely, the whole system of christianity. The extraordinary character 
of Christ, of course, is discarded. The extraordinary foundation for 
hope, laid in his blood, is done away. The assistance which he prof- 
fers, in life and in death, is no longer to be relied on. Heaven is no 
longer to receive its light from his presence. And what is there left 
which we may speak of as christianity, in distinction from mere natu- 
ral religion? All tle bright glories of the gospel, the wonder of the 
universe, beaming from the sacred page, and all the warm gushing 
sympathies of heaven towards a lost race, there disclosed, vanish in 
an instant, and we are left to the chill of a few moral precepts uttered 
by a creature, commissioned indeed for that purpose, to his fellow 
creatures. A teacher Christ may still be. But he is no longer a Sa- 
ior. Heisnolongera Repeemer. He is no longer the Hope of the 
world, and the Joy of the world to come. All this follows from deny- 
ing him his divine and glorious character. Tear away this founda- 
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tion, and the whole system of christianity disappears along with it, 
and is Seen no more. 

VIII. An illustration of the same general principle may be seen in 
respect to the doctrine of the Spirit’s influence in the salvation of 
man. The Bible teaches the necessity of that influence. “ Except 
a men be born of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” The state in which the gospel finds man, lays the 
foundation for this necessity. It finds him “ dead in trespasses and 
sins;” “alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
him ;” with the moral tendencies of his nature downward, and not 
upward. In the moral dispositions of man, while in a state of sin, 
there is no motion towards God, but all from him. The heart of 
man, therefore, will never be awakened to move in a right direction, 
except through the influence of the Holy Ghost. It is included in 
the doctrine of the Spirit also, that God is a sovereign in the dispen- 
sation of his favors of this description. There is a sense, indeed, in 
which the world is full of the Spirit, as of the air we breathe. But 
there is another sense in which the Spirit is given, or withheld, at dif- 
ferent times, and in respect to different individuals and communities. 
So we are expressly assured. “ For he saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion.” Even this, however, is not such 
sovereignty as to exclude human responsibility in this most weighty 
matter. They who are left of God, are left for their sin. “ Because 
they do not like to retain God in their knowledge, therefore do they 
eat of the fruit of their own way, and are filled with their own de- 
vices.” 

Now let this doctrine of the Spirit be denied. Let it be asserted 
that man has tendencies in himself toward God, and that he can 
become holy, and gain heaven, without the Spirit’s influence. Will 
the adoption of this sentiment produce no injurious effect on the other 
doctrines of religion? If man can gain heaven in his own strength, 
or imagines he can do it, will he not lightly esteem the heavenly 
Helper ? If he fancies that the Spirit’s agency is not necessary to his 
conversion, but that he has the event within his own power, will he 
not be likely to tread in the paths of presumption, unmindful of the 
dangers of resisting the merciful Agent, in whom, in fact, is all his 
hope? Manifestly the whole doctrine of the Spirit’s agency will be 
deemed of very small consequence by him who feels that he is suffi- 
cient of himself for the purposes of his salvation. The mercy which 
bestowed the Spirit, and made his agency a part of the economy of 
the gospel, will be undervalued. The genuine fruits of the Spirit’s 
influence will be but little appreciated. If we might suppose them 
to be possessed, the possessor would thank himself for them, and not 
the grace of God. The warnings against resistance of the Spirit, 
will be deemed but trifle. The whole aspect of the gospel, indeed, 
as a dispensation of the Spirit,—this richest feature in it to a dying 
world,—this crowning glory of the system,—will all be sunk, and 
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lost. Such is the devastation which will flow from the rejection of 
the single doctrine of man’s dependence on the Spirit for eternal life. 
The contagion spreads. The whole circle of doctrines pertaining to 
the Holy Ghost, and his gracious influences in the salvation of men, 
is tarnished, is dishonored, is virtually discarded. And can the Chris- 
tian system otherwise than become “ another gospel,” after such a 
change as this? How dangerous is one step in error. It prepares 
the way for another, and another. “A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” “ Their word will eat as doth a canker.” 

Suppose the true doctrine of the Spirit’s influence be invaded in 
another respect. Suppose it be asserted that the Spirit’s work con- 
sists in giving man spiritual life, without any concern or agency of his 
own; that man is a mere machine, and has it not in his power to do 
otherwise than he does. What will follow legitimately from this 
position? In the first place, it will follow, that man, destitute of reli- 
gion though he is, and whatever enormities he may practise, is yet 
the subject of no blame. Moral responsibility does not, and cannot, 
attach to him. In the second place, it will follow, that God is 
chargeable with all the wrong there is in the universe. He has con- 
structed different orders of mere machines, and set them in motion, and 
they cannot go otherwise than according to the impulse he has given 
them. If they go wrong, the wrong belongs to the prime and irresist- 
ible Mover. In the third place, it will follow, that God is very un- 
reasonable and unjust in condemning any of his creatures. What 
could be more unreasonable, or unjust, than to condemn them, when, 
from the very constitution he has given them, they could not do other- 
wise than they have done? All this follows leitimnately from so 
viewing the Spirit’s work as to exclude the agency of man. How 
different from the teachings of the Bible on this subject. “ Work out 
your own Salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God that work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” See the 
connexion of religious doctrines. When you destroy one, how the de- 
rangement spreads, and draws others in its train. 

The same thing might be illustrated in reference to every funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian system. 

And often doctrines of less note, and which seem little more than 
accidental, by being wrongly viewed, introduce great disorder. It was 
a sentiment of some ancient philosophers, and introduced somewhat 
into the early church, that matter is intrinsically evil, and the seat and 
origin of all the evil that exists. From this arose an undervaluing of 
the human body, as composed of matter ; and from this a denial of the 
resurrection. It could not be, it was thought, that the soul would 
have any connexion with the body in a futur steate. Another conse- 
quence followed. The notion was adopted, that the Son of God, the 
Eternal Word, could not have taken matter into a connexion with 
himself: it would occasion defilement. And hence the opinion, that 
he only seemed to do this,—only seemed to be born, to live, to suf- 
fer, and die. His dwelling in flesh was only appearance, and not a re- 
ality. From this it followed, that there was no real suffering at all ; 
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and consequently no atonement for sin. In like manner, all the pecu- 
liar sympathy which Christ’s incarnation qualifies him to feel for 
those who dwell in flesh, was destroyed. See Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. 
vol. I. p. 111. Murdock’s Translation. And further still: Hence 
arose the whole system of self mortification, and self torture, which 
came into vogue in early monkish times. The destruction of the 
flesh was deemed the greatest merit, was more thought of than the 
righteousness of Christ, in the salvation of the soul. A system of 
self righteousness was brought in as a ground of hope, instead of the 
free grace of the Gospel. Thus, that one error, of making matter in- 
trinsically evil—a mere wrong, philosophic speculation, which it might 
seem would be very harmless—was yet, carried out in its influence 
through connected doctrines, the means of sapping the very founda- 
tions of the whole system of evangelical truth. 

I might make the same remarks, substantially, in regard to the doc- 
trine of the saints’ perseverance, the doctrine of free justification 
through the righteousness of Christ received by faith, the unchangea- 
bleness of God’s purposes of grace, and others of the Christian system. 
Not one of them can be denied, but derangement will ensue in a large 
circle of associated truths, and perhaps the whole character of the 
Gospel be changed. 

IX. There is one other branch of the subject, which I will briefly 
notice. It is the doctrine of future retributions. Let this doctrine be 
denied. Let the ground be assumed, which sometimes is assumed, 
that men receive all their punishment for their sins in this life. 
What bearing does this have on the other doctrines of the Christian 
system ? 

“ the first place, it destroys the doctrine of forgiveness. The Bi- 
ble, as every reader of it knows, speaks largely of forgiveness.— 
“With thee there is forgiveness, that thou mayest be feared,” or 
“worshiped.” “To the Lord our God: belong mercies and forgive- 
ness, though we have rebelled against him.” And so on almost 
every page of the sacred record. Now if men receive full punish- 
ment for all their sins in this life, obviously no man is forgiven, and 
this doctrine of forgiveness is destroyed. Punishment and —— 
do not go together. He that is punished, is not forgiven. He pays 
the debt, or meets the responsibility which the law lays upon him, and 
is free. The doctrine of forgiveness, therefore,—a doctrine which 
pervades the whole Bible, and has been deemed one of its chief glo- 
ries,—is, by the position above alluded to, utterly overthrown. God 
may proclaim, “I have blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgres- 
sions, and as acloud thy sins.” “I am he that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions, for mine own sake, and will not remember thy sins.” But 
no, it is not so. These sweet passages, and others like them, are no 
longer true. God does not forgive. He exacts the penalty. There 
is absolutely no forgiveness in the world. 

The sentiment, moreover, that all sin is punished in this life, makes 
Christ die in vain. Christ died with a view to forgiveness,—that 
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“ in his name should be preached repentance and remission of sins 
among all nations.” But if all sin is punished, so that there is no 
forgiveness, what is the use of Christ’s death? If every man receives 
in himself the punishment of his sins—pays the debt himself—wh 
could he not as well do it without the death of Christ, as with it? 
The death of Christ evidently does him no good in this respect. Pay- 
ing the debt himself, (the expression, of course, will be understood 
according to the subject,) he is his own savior. He is indebted for’ 
life to no other. This is a plain and inevitable consequence of the 
position, that all sin is punished in this life. We have no more to do, 
either with forgiveness of sins, or with a Savior’s blood. 

Nor is the difficulty relieved by taking the other ground sometimes 
resorted to, that there will be a temporary punishment beyond the 
grave, where those who have not received the due measure of re- 
compense in this life, will have the balance meted out tothem. This 
also leaves out of the account the doctrine of forgiveness, and the doc- 
trine of the death of Christ. It only shifts the scene in part from the 
present to the future state. The principle is stillthe same. The sin- 
ner is punished according to his deserts, and then comes out from his 
imprisonment. To whom is he indebted for deliverance ? Not to the 
free mercy and forgiving love of God, for God does not forgive, but 
exacts the punishment to the last mite. Not to the atoning death of 
Christ. That has not paid his dreadful debt. He has paid the debt 
himself. He is under obligation, therefore, to himself, and to the 
suffermgs he has endured, and to these alone, for his salvation. In- 
stead of washing in the fountain set open for sin and uncleanness in 
the Gospel, he has cleansed his soul in purgatorial fires. When he 
comes out from his prison, therefore, he comes out shouting praises 
only to himself. And when he enters in through the gates into the 
city, he enters shouting praises only to himself, for the great achieve- 
ment. He can join no song of redeeming love. He can tell of no 
grace ; for grace has not been shown him. 

And is there such a heaven as this? Is there a heaven, whose 
earth-born inhabitants do not acknowledge their indebtedness to Jesus ? 
who do not acknowledge themselves washed in his blood ? who do 
not sing of forgiveness, and behold the finishings of salvation, “ with 
shoutings of grace, grace, unto it?’ Then it is not the heaven of the 
Bible. Some other revelation must contain the assurance of it. And 
some other happiness must exist there, different from that opened to 
the world by the Gospel. 

There is one other consequence flowing from the sentiment brought 
to view. If it is possible for some men to gain heaven by suffering 
the full punishment deserved by their sins, then it is possible for all to 
gain heaven in the same way. Especially if it is possible for the 
more wicked and incorrigible, whom all the means of the present life 
could not subdue and reclaim, to expiate their guilt by a purgatorial 
process, and enter heaven, there is surely no impossibility in the sal- 
vation of those less guilty, on the same ground. The human race, 
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then, are not lost. The Scriptures teach us that “the Son of man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost.” But it is not so. 
Every individual of the human race might save himself. The argu- 
ment is conclusive. If the most wicked and abandoned, who reject 
Christ in the present life, and pursue all manner of evil, are capable 
of paying the dreadful debt they owe to the justice of God, and com- 
ing out from under his hand free, certainly the less wicked and the 
less abandoned are capable of doing the same. All men, therefore, 
might be ultimately happy on their own account,—standing on their 
own ground, on their own merits. This whole business of providing a 
Savior for the world, therefore, is all a needless work. The world 
would have been happy without it. Each individual could have been 
his own Savior. And it is signally painful to see the innocent suffer- 
ing for the guilty, when it was not needful; when the guilty might 
have borne the penalty as well, and accomplished the same end. 
Why did Jesus suffer, “the just for the unjust,” if the unjust them- 
selves, by suffering, could have secured the same objects? Why did 
Jesus pay the dreadful debt of the human race, if that race were com- 
petent themselves to pay their own debt, and rise to the heavenly glo- 
without his interposing mercy ? 

I have but suggested thoughts in this discourse, to be pursued at 
your leisure. A mere glanee at the different topics, is all that the 
time has allowed. 

1. You will see, I trust, that there is a connection between the doc- 
trines of religion. You will see that they form a system. Those 
mentioned—some of the leading—are a specimen in illustration of 
the principle, which applies to the whole. It is manifest that none 
of them can be touched, but the others will feel the influence. The 
beginning of denial, is “as when one letteth out water.” 

2. The subject shows us the importance of studying, with unpreju- 
diced minds, and with great care, the doctrines of religion. No one 
doubts the value of the doctrines of science in its various branches. 
But no subject, after all, is of equal importance with the doctrines of 
religion—the science of immortality—the science of God, and his 
law, and the eternal life of the souls he has made. To commit error 
on any subject, is an evil. But to commit error here, is to commit 
error of the greatest description possible. Even a small error, as it 
may appear to the inconsiderate, will be likely to spread its influence 
far and wide, and may lay waste all that is bright and fair in the en- 
closures of truth. Well, then, is the injunction, “ In doctrine showing 
uncorruptness.” Let pains be taken, that every thing may be viewed 
in the exact light in which God has placed it. “Search the Scrip- 
tures.” Search with a desire to know. Search with prayer. Let 
the truth be prayed into the mind, and it will be likely to get there in 
its symmetry and proportion, and to work its appropriate results of 
eternal life. 

3. The subject shows us the process by which some are led to re- 
ject the whole system of revealed truth. They did not mean, when 
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they began, to proceed to such lengths. They loosened one stone of 
the arch, and that loosened another, and that another, till, perhaps 
before they were aware, the whole was prostrate at their feet. 
Priestly is, substantially, an instance of this. He himself makes the 
acknowledgment. Once, he tells us, he was “a Calvinist, and that 
of the strictest sect.” Then he “became a high Arian, next a low 
Arian, and then a Socinian, and in a little time a Socinian of the 
lowest kind.”” And after all, he adds, that he “ does not know when 
his creed will be fixed.” (See Magee on the Atonement, vol. I. page 
135.) Poor man! The ruins of the whole Christian system were 
lying around him, because he had pulled away the first stone. You 
have seen the mountain avalanche, stopped midway in its course. But 
its position is precarious. Every traveler fears to pass it. So is the 
man who has begun to slide from the foundations of truth. Some- 
thing may have stopped him for a moment. But who does not expect 
to see him move again down the declivity ?- Men should beware how 
they begin departure from sound uncorrupted Christian doctrine. The 
end may be immensely different from what they imagine. 

We have an illustration of this subject in our own community at 
the present day. Twenty years ago, a certain class of religious 
teachers, who had removed themselves from the foundation of their 
fathers, were told, that their course was downward, and that it would 
land them in virtual infidelity. They thought it unkind to be suspected 
of such tendency. But the result has fully verified the prediction. 
Christian ministers, so called, now stand up, even on this soil of the 
Pilgrims, and express their pain that a dyig man should be found 
trusting in Christ for salvation. Christian ministers, so called, now 
stand up, and treat the Bible as little better than a collection. of le- 
gendary tales. And a large circle of teachers still hold. fellowship 
with them as regular and worthy ministers of Jesus Christ. O, who 
can tell whereto the beginnings of departure from uncorrupted doc- 
trine will grow ? 

4. We see why it is that people who discard some one fundamental 
doctrine, or embrace some one fundamental error, even if they stop at 
this point, are yet, by this one wrong proceeding, prevented from 
deriving due advantage even from those portions of truth which they 
attempt still to hold. Cases of this kind are sometimes witnessed. 
And the solution is to be sought on the principle we have been con- 
sidering. The one doctrine discarded, all the other doctrines are 
loosened, as they lie in the minds of these people, and fail thus en- 
tirely to make the impression they otherwise would make. Or the 
one error embraced, a baleful influence is shed by it over the whole 
mind and heart, creating a constant hindrance to a cordial following of 
the truth that is yet acknowledged. The system is mutilated ; and, 
being mutilated, loses its power. “Then shall I not be ashamed,” 
Says an ancient servant of God, “when I have respect unto ALL THY 
COMMANDMENTS.” Let the system stand as God has ordained it. 
Neither add, or diminish, nor vary. Then the whole will be harmo- 
nious, and, beyond description, glorious. 
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5. Isimply add, that the doctrines of religion are of great practical 
moment. Bring together the points which have been suggested: the 
being of an infinitely perfect God ; the inspiration of the Bible as an 
unerring revelation of his will to mankind ; the universal providence 
of God; his wise and holy sovereignty in all his works; the immor- 
tality of the human soul ; the deep and entire apostasy of the human 
race; the utterly lost condition of the world in itself; the supreme 
divinity of Jesus Christ, his atoning blood, and his all-sufficiency as a 
Savior for the perishing ; the doctrine of the Spirit, and his heavenly 
work on the hearts of free moral agents in their salvation ; the retri- 
butions of an eternal state, giving the penitent, the reclaimed, the 
believer in Jesus, eternal life, but placing the impenitent, the unre- 
claimed, the rejecter of Jesus, where he “ shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.” This is the system taught in the 
Bible, in its more prominent outlines. And this system » ting not 
only the attention of the intellect, but the homage of the heart, and 
the obedience of the life. God must be loved, and adored, and 
chosen as the portion of the soul. The Bible must be reverenced, 
and adhered to as “a light shining in a dark place.” Sin must be 
acknowledged, repented of, forsaken. Christ must be accepted, 
believed on, followed. The Spirit must be prized, and sought, and 
cherished, and things offensive to his purity avoided. - Heaven must 
be aspired after, and the energies of the soul directed to its attain- 
ment ; while from destruction every one is required to give unceasing 
diligence to escape. “Flee from the wrath to come; lay hold’on 
eternal life.” ; 

The subject is now with you. Heaven grant that you may make 
such use of it as will give you acceptance at the last day. Be not 
among the corrupters of the word of God. Be not among the de- 
niers of the doctrine of Jesus. The world is a perishing world. 
Heaven has sent the Gospel to save its lost inhabitants from the 
second death. Accept the deliverance it brings you, and take the 
glory it reveals! 
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COMPLETENESS OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


“ And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue; and to vir- 
tue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to temperance, pa- 
tience; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness, charity.” II Perer i. 5—7. 


Tue formation of Christian character demands close attention. It 
will not of itself put on those features which are most desirable. If it 
is left to take the shape which surrounding influences will give to it, 
it will assume but very imperfectly the beautiful mould of the Gospel. 
If its formation is not cautiously directed, what it has not of the traits 
of a child of grace, rather than what it has, will command attention. 

Grace in the heart is definite and operative, laying the foundation 
for a radical distinction of character. But while in one sense, it is a 
single principle, it manifests itself in a variety of Christian virtues. 
Each of these is with propriety called a grace. One can be marked 
in distinction from the others; these several qualities or exercises be- 
ing exhibited in different relations. The time will occur when each 
will be put in reqyisition. One may properly be said to be first—first 
in development, or .firstin demand. Yet all have their important 
offices and relations, in which they will be necessarily acted out. 
One ray of light falls on the prismatic glass. It is reflected in different 
colors, plainly defined, yet each mingling with that which is next to 
it; all the necessary constituents of one ray of light. So are the 
manifestations of grace through the glass of the Christian character. 
The spiritual light is reflected in various moral colors, yet all necessary 
to the perfect representation of grace in the heart. For the exercise 
of these Christian virtues, the inspired. penman gives command in the 
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text: And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue, 
(or courage, as some interpret the original) and to virtue, knowledge, 
temperance, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity. 
Faith is that act of the soul which secures its safety in Christ ; but the 
character of the Christian is not fully brought out, unless faith is attend- 
ed with this sisterhood of the graces, and crowned with charity or love 
to all mankind. These are the elements that must be combined to 
form the character on the scriptural model. 

The object of this discourse is, to show the importance of aiming at 
completeness of Christian character. 

By completeness of Christian character, I do not mean that perfec- 
tion in holiness, which implies the absence of all sin. This indeed is 
the standard of attainment which every good man must keep in view, 
and toward which he must direct his energies. Without detracting at 
all from the importance of this duty, the object now before us is de- 
signed to be distinct from this ; looking at the harmony of the Chris- 
tian character, as consisting in the presence of all its essential virtues, 
rather than the perfect growth of the whole. Neither is it supposed 
that in a complete character when attained, all the graces will appear 
equally prominent. The native temperament of an individual will 
affect more or less the cast of his character when he becomes a Chris- 
tian. As his natural qualities are ardent and bold, or soft and gentle, 
they will stamp a characteristic impress on his piety. There are also 
peculiarities in the circumstances of Christians which demand an ad- 
vance in some particular virtues, which in other circumstances would 
be subordinate in importance. I design to show the necessity of giv- 
ing the several Christian virtues their appropriate place: that each 
may appear with that distinctness which belongs to it, among the fea- 
tures of a man of God in ordinary circumstances. Faith will not do 
without knowledge, nor knowledge without patience, nor these without 
temperance, brotherly kindness, and charity. The symmetry of the 
character will be destroyed, if each does not fill the place which is 
assigned toit. Instead of permitting the character to shoot out chiefly 
in one direction, let its progressive developments be kept in fair pro- 
portion. Instead of cultivating one quality, until, compared with the 
rest, it is overgrown, let all be nurtured according to scriptural pro- 
portions. Instead of forming a character which here and there in spots 
shall send out light, let it be that which like the disk of the sun shall 
send out aray of light from every point in its surface. 

I. This completeness of religious character is necessary, to give to 
it its attractive beauty and loveliness. 

It is proper to speak of the beauty of piety. It is that which adorns, 
and purifies, and elevates man. The sweetness and grace which it 
confers, exceed all the accomplishments of fashion, or poetry, or phi- 
losophy. But when embodied in human character, an important ele- 
ment of its attraction, is the harmony of its parts. Each grace is 
indeed a pearl, in itself beautiful, fashioned and polished by the Holy 
Spirit ; but all must be set together and in order in the coronet of pie- 
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ty, and thereby the lustre of each, and the glory of the whole, are 
increased. The artist in his picture aims not only at variety of objects, 
but also at variety in the relative distances and colors on the canvass; 
that every thing may be in its place, and one thing, by alliance or 
opposition, set off another. The beauty of the human frame depends 
much on having every organ in proper position and size. A little 
deviation from these proportions is a deformity. The finest structure 
of mind is that in which all the faculties are cultivated and exercised 
according to their relative importance—no one neglected, no one in 
excess. This principle is obvious in its application to Christian char- 
acter. To apply to the individual, the language in which the Spirit 
points to the whole church; the several parts of his piety should be as 
a body fitly joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, making increase of the body to the edifying of itself in love. If 
one spiritual organ is excessively prominent, it may startle and attract 
notice, like such a deformity in the natural body ; but the comparative 
diminution of the other organs equally important in their place, de- 
tracts from the beauty of the Christian’s.stature.. In its several parts 
it is not fitly joined together, and there is not an effectual working in 
the measure of every part. 

I may here refer to the moral beauty of the divine character. Eve- 
ry perfection of that character is in itself excellent and glorious. 

ut there is a peculiar loveliness derived from the harmonious exhi- 
bition of the different attributes. They are thus exhibited in the 
material creation of God. In the scene where one of his attributes 
is especially manifested, in close proximity, or intermingled, we find 
traces of others. With the glory of his power is raingled the ma- 
jesty of his wisdom ;. and hand in hand with these appears his infinite 
goodness. Itisso also in God’s moral administration. Mercy and 
truth have met together; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other. In the most imposing scene in which God’s mercy was ever 
revealed, his justice shone in its brightest display. In all the conde- 
scending acts of his kindness and grace, he shows his unsearchable 
greatness. This is an illustration of the principle now under conside-- 
ration. Religious character possesses a moral beauty and attraction, 
where there is a completeness and harmony in its elements. It will 
arrest the attention of the world. It will be marked in its admirable 
fitness for every relation and circumstance of life; furnishing its pos- 
sessor for every scene, whether of sorrow or of joy; for the hour of 
sickness, of persecution, of poverty, and of danger. It will invest 
his life and character with a daily beauty in the eyes of men, as he 
moves in the family circle, meeting its trials and discharging its 
trusts ; as he engages in the business and intercourse of life, having 
all pervaded with the very spirit and law of the Gospel; and in the 
church, in the world, at home and abroad, in making his wealth and 
in using it, religion filling out every department of his character will 
impart to it peculiar loveliness. To such a trait of piety, God evi- 
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dently directs attention, when he says by his prophet, “I wlll. be 
as the dew unto Israel, he shall grow as the lily and cast forth his roots 
as Lebanon, his branches shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the 
olive tree, and his smell shall be as the wine of Lebanon.” 

II. Completeness of Christian character is important, to convince 
men of the reality of religion. 

I am not about to take the side of the world in its neglect or denial 
of religion because of the imperfections of those who profess it. The 
system of Christianity in the Bible is complete—complete in its foun- 
dation and in its structure. If the character is fully moulded under 
its influence, it will also be complete. But mere human character 
has never taken the complete image and superscription of that Gos- 
pel system. The world judges of religion from this incomplete im- 

ression, rather than from its own perfect original form. That which 
is the defect of the man, they make the defect of the system. The 
system presents itself before the world in its original purity and excel- 
lence. It challenges examination and trial. Where is the defect in 
it? What single principle is wanting to make the character what it 
ought to be, if all its principles are practically adopted and illustrated ? 
If its full power were received, would it not sanctify every living en- 
ergy, and impress every lovely quality? Oh, that men could look at 
the gospel as it is, in its own inherent excellence and glory! 

But it is still true that the professors of religion must be regarded 
in an important sense as its representatives, appointed to illustrate its 
principles, to prove their reality and power. Hence it is all-import- 
ant that they overlook no one of those principles. It is not the 
fanatic, running wild with some single element of the gospel, who is 
made the standard of judgment by the world. When he makes so 
much of faith, to the neglect of the other graces, that he determines 
to live by it without labor, professing to confide in the God of Elijah 
to take care of him; men set it to the account of human weakness, 
rather than against the reality of religion. It is that absence of some 
of the Christian virtues in the ordinary relations of life, with which 
superstition or mental weakness is not chargeable, which awakens 
their doubts. It is the fact that one part of the Christian’s life or char- 
acter is so far from agreeing with the other. You may select exam- 
ples on every side. The individual who shines with generosity and 
compassion, who drops the tribute of charity at the poor man’s door, 
ever ready to lift a hand and open his treasures to relieve the misera- 
ble, in so doing ilustrates an important Christian virtue. But as you 
move around with him in the circles of life, perhaps you see him the 
subject of violent angry passion, or hear him whispering in corners 
against others, or see him touching secret springs, that he may obtain 
advantage to himself at the expense of his neighbor. He may be 
one who is zealous in temperance, but is destitute of brotherly kind- 
ness, being censorious in speech. Perhaps he is a man of wealth, 
who prays for the coming of Christ’s kingdom and the conversion of 
the world, but he is vigilant to escape the calls which are made for a 
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portion of his property to promote this object, and yet professes to have 
consecrated himself and all that he has to God. Is he a student in the 
midst of ungodly companions? I recall such an one ; he was ever 
deeply solicitous for the spiritual welfare of his associates ; willing to 
bear reproach, and even rejoicing in it. But at the commencement of 
many a day, he resolved that he could best serve God for that day, in 
the neglect of his studies and the regular duties of college. Is he a 
man of courage, bold in reproving and opposing sin, perhaps he is 
destitute of that patience, which endureth reproach—dictating the 
* soft answer, which turneth away wrath.” 

Many are the illustrations that might be gathered from the Christian 
church, showing how the testimony of its members to the reality of 
religion is weakened by their inconsistencies. One aspect of their 
character witnesses for it, but to an uncharitable world, the other 
witnesses against it. When that character shall come any where 
near to an exemplification of every department of piety, with what 
an overwhelming voice will the truth go to the hearts of sinners. Is 
it too much to hope, professed followers of Christ, that you feel in 
some degree your responsibility to set forth an illustration of these 
several attributes of character? But on examination, can you not 
discover that you are permitting a breach in this circle of graces, 
which is visible to the world, and which by diligence and prayer 
might be supplied? And is it not possible that by so doing you might 
carry a conviction to the mind of an impenitent friend, that would 
result in his salvation? Ponder, I pray you, these questions—as they 
bear on your character, as a parent, as a man of business, as a Sabbath 
school teacher, in social, in public life. 

III. Completeness of Christian character is necessary to the most 
vigorous and useful action. 

Vigor of Christian character is desirable; for in proportion: to Its 
vigor will be the influence that goes out from it to bless man. When 
the apostle has given the injunction in the text to cultivate these 
several graces, he adds, “ For if these things be in you and abound, 
they make you, that ye shall be neither barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” They are all essential to the 
power of the Christian. Who, for the sake of attaining the greatest 
amount of physical force, would seek to have any single part of the 
body grow to a size disproportionate to the other parts ?_ Is there not 
such a connection between the different parts, that in. a vigorous 
effort, the strength of the whole is rallied ?_ Can the hand say to the 
foot, I have no need of thee? By exercising one part more than 
another its power will be increased; but a strong man is one whose 
whole muscular energy is great. The same is true of the faculties of 
the mind. That mind is most vigorous, comprehensive and sure in its 
action, in which all the powers are trained according to their relative 
importance. The same is true of the spiritual man. One grace can 
not say to another, I have no need of thee ; for each grace is needful 
to complete the stature of the man. A Christian’s greatest moral 
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power is derived from the union of all the graces; it is diminished . 
by the absence of one of them. A single defect will prevent that ° 
consolidation of character, so necessary to its strength. 

Let it be supposed, that a person selects a single quality,for example, 
courage, as that which he will most earefully nurture, to the com- 
parative neglect of the milder graces of patience, brotherly kindness 
and charity; and you will have a character destitute of some most 
essential features of resemblance to Christ. He will, of course, dare 
to say any thing ; but he will say many things that had better not be 
said, or in such a way, that they willdo no good. He will dare to do 
any thing—many things which another might not dare to do; but it 
is almost certain that some things which he will do, had better be 
undone. Having a single spiritual faculty, a bold one, prominently 
developed, he will assuredly make himself felt when he moves and 
speaks, but it will be often with such effects as are witnessed when 
the equilibrium in the elements is destroyed. Such a condensation of 
power in one point, will create a commotion, and without a counter- 
acting influence it will spread desolation. Suppose the grace be one 
of an opposite character, as that which the Christian will mainly culti- 
vate, and he will present another example of the loss of moral power. 
He may not do as much positive injury as the one just mentioned, and 
perhaps not as much positive good. He will be apt to hesitate and 
falter in those important duties, where sacrifices are demanded and 
reproach must be endured. That which will put forth the most bene- 
ficial and effective energy, is the well balanced character, in which 
all the Christian qualities are combined, so that each may exert its 
appropriate influence. That which by itself would make a man a 
lion, is modified by that which would make a mana sloth. A church 
composed of persons whose character is formed after such a model, we 
do not see. It is, however, a point of attainment towards which you 
should aim as professed servants of Christ, and bound to live for the 
salvation of men. 

Such strength and weight of character as Christians, are greatly 
needed. The circumstances of the age are such, as inevitably to call 
out the professed friends of the Savior. Let them come forth quali- 
fied for the work that is to be done—for steady, vigorous, persevering 
action. Let them seek the knowledge to discern duty, the courage 
and patience with which to overcome difficulties in the path of duty ; 
and all those other qualities which shall carry conviction to the 
world of the truth and value of piety. The church will then not 
only be beautiful as Tirzah, and comely as Jerusalem, but terrible to 
her enemies as an army with banners. Then the Christian, like the 
cedars of Lebanon, will cast forth his roots deep and wide. He will 
not break or bend at every blast. He will stand a firm and well 
proportioned pillar in the temple. With the panoply of grace, the 
sword, the shield, the helmet and the breastplate, he will be prepared 
to meet the enemy. He will combine the qualities which are need- 
ful for the healthiest, strongest moral power. 
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1. This subject may throw some light on the dispensations of God 
to his people in the present world. We often fail to mark the bear- 
ing of events, as they are ordered by God, on our present good. We 
know that God by his providences designs to arrest sinners and bring 
them to repentance. Is it not equally plain, that when they have 
become his children, he uses such means to promote their spiritual 
growth ? If the prosperous are self-sufficient in their prosperity, you 
often see their heads bowed by some unexpected reverse, that they 
may learn not to forget God, in the enjoyment of their earthly bles- 
sings ; as well as learn the duty of dispensing to those in need. The 
Christian is sent to the chamber of sickness that he may learn patience. 
He is now made to struggle with poverty, and here and there permit- 
ted to take some unexpected supply from the hand of Providence, that 
he may be taught trust in God. He is surrounded with objects of 
misery, that he may be learn to exercise benevolence. In a word, he 
is kept a little while in this world, before he is taken to Heaven, that 
by its wants and woes, by personal enjoyment and suffering, as well 
times by hard service, his character may be brought out in all those 
virtues which the Gospel requires. Our Heavenly Father lays his 
hand upon the child, when it is best, and where it is best, to test and to 
strengthen his graces. Never forget then to study providence, and 
faithfully apply its lessons. 

2. This subject points to the responsibility of ministers of the gos- 
pel, to whom is committed especially the training of Christian charac- 
ter. A minister can exert a vast influence on the piety of a company 
of young converts, committed to his charge. If that influence is mis- 
directed, he may so affect their early growth, while yet babes in 
Christ, that when they become men, they will present an unsightly 
deformity. Suppose that he is bent on making a company of bold 
and fearless spirits, as they certainly ought to be; there is danger that 
in looking singly at that, he will send forth a class of vain-glorious 
disciples, knowing more than their teachers. He ought to accomplish 
his object without such a result. He may do it by carefully keeping 
gre balance of character—promoting the development of the several 
thaces in their appropriate place. 

Here you will perceive the importance of that most difficult work 
of the minister, the rightly dividing the word of truth. The word of 
God is an essential means of sanctification. “ Sanctify them through 
thy truth.” The system of gospel truth possesses an admirable fitness 
to call forth and improve the Christian virtues. It is profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness—to edu- 
cate the character in all its parts. It has milk for babes, and strong 
meat for men. It has eyes for the blind and feet for the lame. It 
has counsel for the young and support for the aged. It has encourage- 
ment for the timid and tempted—strength for the weak, and restraint 
for the proud and ——— This word the preacher must open 
and apply with a wise regard to the necessities of character. The 
ministry will assuredly leave its impression on the character of the 
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church. The pulpit is now giving a mould to the piety of the ad- 


vancing generation of Christians. If they are called to look at and 
exercise chiefly but one class of graces, they will be a generation of 
Christians, with a one-sided character. The tendency of their action 
will be to destroy the balance and order of the moral world—as they 
will be prone to see objects with a somewhat distorted vision, and to 
do things out of place and out of time. Again: If the pastor takes 
these children in the family of Christ, and attempts to force their 
growth; putting them at once in the foremost rank, where men ought 
to stand who have strong muscle and sinew already formed, the con- | 
sequence will be that under such hot-house culture, they will soon be- 
come pale and sickly, and never put on health and vigor. Just as 
the too early taxing of the promising infant mind, has often made it 
for life a miserable dwarf. It is no unimportant part of a minister’s 
work to edify the body of Christ. This is among the best gifts to be 
earnestly coveted. It is not a department of labor that will excite so 
much noise and observation, as some others. But a faithful pursuit 
of it will prove at last to have exerted a vast instrumentality in turn- 
ing the world to God. 

3. The view taken of this subject, suggests one reason why Chris- 
tians are so frequently destitute of satisfactory evidence of union to 
Christ. They see many hours when it is a serious question with them, 
“ Are we the children of God”? They try to decide the question by 
an examination of their feelings, motives and actions; and by com- 
paring them with the word of God. Perhaps, here and there, they 
find what appears to be a feature of resemblance to Christ. But so 
many important features are not manifested, they are led_to doubt 
whether those which seem to be such, are the real traces of the divine 
image. r 

From the tenor of the Bible, we infer that the generic principle of 
piety, is love. This, however, comprehends various holy exercises, 
according to the relations in which the Christian is viewed ; or’ ac- 
cording to the objects toward which the heart is directed. Love is the 
spring of obedience. Hence in testing the heart as to the existence 
of love to God, the life must be examined in all the situations to 
which the commands of God reach. When you, as a Christian, find 
some departments of known duty totally neglected in certain points, 
you have no conscientious regard to the will of God ; is not the voice 
of evidence from other sources, that you are a child of God, almost 
silenced? And ought you not to be alarmed? Is there some 
field of duty to which the Gospel plainly directs your attention, which 
you do not love? Are you so insensible to the condition of dying 
sinners around yon, that you do nothing for their salvation? Are 
you so indifferent to the woes of the perishing heathen, that you 
scarcely lift a hand, and give but a pittance, that the Gospel may be 
sent to them? As you go over all the commands of God, as they 
touch your life, at home, in the church, among the ignorant, poor and 
perishing, are you insensible and inactive, concerning any of these 
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positive claims? If you are, does not Christ say to you, “How 
dwelleth the love of God in you?’ Why call ye me, Lord, and do 
not the things which I say?” Can you expect a faithful trial of 
your character to produce any thing but shame, and confusion, and 
dismay, if you are not striving daily to do the will of God in all 
things ? 

4° This subject shows the necessity of untiring effort on the part 
of Christians,—* giving all diligence.” With this language the text 
begins. The nature of the duty requires this diligence. Perhaps you 
are young in the Christian life, and it is with you a day of small things 
in grace. Giving all diligence, you can make great attainments. 
That infant at first most feeble, does often outstrip the one of high 
promise. The same is true of some parts of the body, which in early 
life were more feeble than others. Special culture being directed to 
them, they at length become the stronger. The Christian is often an 
example of a like change in the progress of his different faculties. If 
you find a grace wanting or peculiarly feeble, bring that point of your 
character under your special daily attention, and directly under the 
cultivations of the Spirit and the truth. Christ receives the weak in 
faith, but not to slothfulness. Whatever be your age in the Christian 
life, remember the injunction, “ giving all diligence, add”—keep add- 
ing. Draw largely on Christ, from whom you must derive all your 
completeness. Receive and apply the promise which he gives with 
every command; and seek the grace which he is ready to bestow 
with every providence. Then from weakness, you will wax strong. 
Probably some of the stars which now shine brightest in the firma- 
ment of glory, began to shine here with as feeble and twinkling a 
radiance as yours, but until the end, grace proved to be in them like 
the shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 





